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Art. IV. — 1. A Discourse of Natural Theology, showing 
the Nature of the Evidence and the Advantages of the 
Study. By Henry Lord Brougham, F. R. S. and 
Member of the National Institute of France. Fourth 
Edition. London : Charles Knight. 1835. 12mo. 
pp. 296. 

2. Paley's Natural Theology, with Illustrative Notes. By 
Henry Lord Brougham, F. R. S. and Member of 
the National Institute of France, and Sir Charles 
Bell, K. G. H., F. R. S., L. & E. To which are 
added Supplementary Dissertations. By Sir Charles 
Bell. With numerous Wood-Cuts. London: Charles 
Knight. 1836. 2 vols. 12mo. 

3. Dissertations on Subjects of Science connected with 
Natural Theology ; being the concluding Volumes of 
the New Edition of Paley , s Work. By Henry Lord 
Brougham, F. R. S. and Member of the National In- 
stitute of France. London : Charles Knight & Co. 
1839. 2 vols. 12mo. 

This is a pleasant sight for those who continue to respect 
the name and writings of Paley. His work on Natural The- 
ology, which, in itself, fills but one volume of moderate size, 
is here swelled into five goodly tomes, by the aid of notes 
and introductory and supplementary matter. And the men 
who are content to fill this humble part, to glean in the foot- 
steps of Paley, are two of England's most distinguished 
sons; — an eminent surgeon, and a statesman not more re- 
markable for great legal and political ability, than for various 
learning and an apt and versatile genius. Such are the per- 
sons, who are willing to act as commentators, to be mere 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, in their literary capaci- 
ty, to one who occupied, during his whole life, a rather hum- 
ble position in the English church, all hope of advancement 
being cut off by no lightly founded suspicions of heterodoxy. 
But such a testimonial was fairly due to the character and in- 
fluence of the works of Paley. We do not derogate from 
the reputation of Sir Charles Bell and Lord Brougham, nor 
undervalue the importance of their present undertaking, when 
we assert, that the fruit of all their labors is but dust in the 
balance, when compared with the original ; and to their con- 
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nexion with it they are indebted for a great part of the inter- 
est and favor wherewith their publication has been received. 

There are those, who, filled with the spirit of an age fond 
of exaggerating the merits and successes of its own sons, 
while it regards the lights of a former generation with a super- 
cilious and hypercritical air, can see nothing but the marked 
defects of Paley's mind and writings, and are wholly unable 
to account for his extraordinary influence and popularity. 
That many acute and philosophical treatises on the same sub- 
ject, replete with the learning and science of the present day, 
are already becoming the property of spiders and trunk-makers, 
while a writer who had no genius for metaphysics, and who 
committed blunders in speculation which tyros can laugh at 
now-a-days, is universally read and admired, is for such crit- 
ics a puzzling and mortifying fact. There is no physic that 
can purge away self-conceit, and no logic that can disarm or 
silence prejudice. We might else hope, that a fair considera- 
tion of the strong and weak points of this author, would clear 
up some difficulties in this problem, and assist such individu- 
als in reconciling their theory with the facts in the case. 
But though it may not shake preconceived opinions, or put 
an end to cavilling, it may serve to place in a clearer light the 
questions in dispute, and supply some hints for a general so- 
lution of them. An attempt to define with accuracy the 
characteristics of a writer, and the nature and scope of the 
argument which he employed, may remove some prevailing 
misapprehensions respecting both. 

The three principal works of Paley, his " Moral Philoso- 
phy," " Evidences of Christianity," and " Natural The- 
ology," appear to be animated with nearly the same purpose, 
and executed on a very similar plan. The aim is entirely a 
practical one, the writer desiring to produce a particular effect 
upon his readers, and keeping this end in view throughout 
with a remarkable unity, both of design and performance. 
And a great part of the effect which his works produce is 
probably due to the clear manifestation of this simplicity of 
purpose. The reader perceives at once, that the author is 
honest ; is not playing with him ; is not thinking of his 
own appearance or reputation ; is not desirous of displaying 
his stores of learning and science, or of exciting admiration 
by his eloquence, the subtilties of his reasoning, or the origi- 
nality of his views. He goes straight forward to his object, 
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to convince his readers of some great truth, or to persuade 
them to a certain course of conduct. There is none of the 
sensitiveness of an author about him ; — none of that petty- 
feeling, which is nervously alive to a charge of plagiarism, 
but seeks every opportunity to pilfer without being detected ; 
which will set forward a poor or weak argument in preference 
to a better one, because the former is all his own, while some 
one has used the latter before him. All was manliness and 
fair-dealing on the part of Paley. His inquiry respecting an 
argument or a remark was not, whether it was new, or bore 
the appearance of ingenuity, or opened a field for eloquent 
amplification ; — but whether it was effective ; whether it ad- 
vanced his main, his single purpose. He took his materi- 
als wherever he could find them, no source being too sus- 
picious, or too low, or too common, provided that it afforded 
matter, which furthered his ends. Consequently, there are 
few works which appear, at first sight, to contain so little that 
is new, while there are none wherein the subject is treated 
with such real originality. It is an old remark, that his " Ev- 
idences of Christianity " are a mere compilation from Lard- 
ner, and that his " Natural Theology " is founded upon the 
works of Ray and Derham. In one sense this is true, for he 
made very liberal use of these writers. In another, it is false, 
for the great merits of his works can be traced to no predeces- 
sor, and he imitated no one. The borrower, the imitator, is 
detected and disgraced, for he can never surpass one whom 
he follows, and the original must at last assert its own superi- 
or worth. But Paley has wholly supplanted the very authors 
to whom he is most indebted. His books have pushed Lard- 
ner, and Ray, and Derham off the shelves, or consigned 
them to those persons, who hope to glean a little more in the 
field which he worked to such marvellous advantage. 

It may seem strange to put forward honesty as one of the 
great merits of Paley, and the main source of his popularity 
and influence. But the truth is, that this quality is far more 
rare among the writers on such subjects, than is commonly 
imagined. Men have published works on natural theology, 
not to prove the existence of a God, but to show their own 
metaphysical acumen ; nay, sometimes they have written 
them only to disprove the common notions on the subject, 
and to manufacture a deity suited to their own purposes, and 
consonant with their philosophical system. They have filled 
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huge tomes with the evidences of Christianity, which should 
have been lettered on the backs, " Proofs of the Author's 
Erudition." This same quality of perfect honesty, this for- 
getfulness of self, and entire devotion to the avowed object, 
whether it be the pursuit of truth, or the inculcation of virtue, 
can be attributed to but very few of the great writers and 
thinkers of any age. It manifests itself in simplicity and raci- 
ness of style, and earnestness of manner, which produce their 
effect not merely on a few individuals or on a particular class, 
but work equally upon the minds of all persons, and exert an 
influence, that, in breadth and depth, appears wholly dispro- 
portionate to the means employed. An indefinable charm 
runs through books composed in this spirit, which enlists a 
vast majority of minds in their favor, in spite of the faults, 
numerous and glaring though they be, which keen-eyed criti- 
cism detects, and malevolent or envious feelings expose. 
And the attraction continues, moreover, for an indefinite peri- 
od ; for, not being dependent merely upon novelty, it does 
not disappear with the first gloss. 

Paley's object, we have said, was a practical one. He 
was far less an inquirer after truth, than a teacher of virtue. 
His works were not written for the discovery and diffusion of 
new truths, but for the establishment and inculcation of old 
ones. He wrote, not to satisfy or amuse the learned and 
critical few, but to guide and instruct the many ; and the effect, 
which he aimed to produce, must be estimated quite as much 
by the quantity, as the quality. In this distinction, we appre- 
hend, may be found a key to his most marked excellences 
and defects. Hence, that unrivalled clearness of statement, 
that terseness of language, that abundance of forcible but 
homely illustration, that close and orderly array of argument, 
and those brief, but nervous touches of eloquence, with 
which the whole composition is seasoned. To the same 
cause maybe traced his principal faults ; — his abandonment 
of the more abstruse parts of the subject, his deficiency in 
subtile reasoning, his dislike of metaphysical abstractions, his 
want of ideality and enthusiasm, as shown by the adoption of 
a somewhat plain and coarse standard of virtue, and in oppos- 
ing the allurements of vice by purely selfish considerations. It 
may be said, that, with such characteristics, his works are 
fitted only for popular use, and are unworthy of consideration 
in company with the learned and scientific treatises, to which 
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the world is indebted for the real advancement of truth. 
This remark would apply, undoubtedly, to writings conceiv- 
ed on the same plan, but executed with inferior ability. But 
the excellence of his productions has raised them out of the 
sphere for which they seem to be designed, and has subject- 
ed them to a species of criticism, which should be reserved 
for works of an entirely different character. We speak of 
the sphere for which they seem to be designed, for, notwith- 
standing their grave defects, they exert great influence upon 
all classes of readers, and Paley himself certainly aimed at 
something higher than writing a book merely for the unin- 
structed multitude. The attractions of his style, and the sort 
of argument that he employed, are so powerful toward con- 
viction, that the mind of auy reader is carried away by them 
perforce, in spite of the gaps and errors, which may be dis- 
covered on a critical examination, but which, after all, are 
only of secondary importance. The influence of his manner 
in this respect may be compared to that of a clear statement 
of facts by a plain speaker, which often destroys the effect 
of the highest flights of eloquence. 

It has been frequently said, that his mind had little power 
of generalizing, and was wholly unfitted for metaphysical 
speculations. To this remark in its whole compass we do 
not assent, for there are not a few passages in his works, 
which betray no mean power of refined and accurate reason- 
ing, of subtile analysis, and, at times, of forming the most 
comprehensive views. But these qualities are not predom- 
inant, and that for the most obvious reason, — they were not 
called into play by the execution of his design. Their fre- 
quent exercise would have marred his chief purpose, to pro- 
duce a wide effect by adapting his work to the taste and 
comprehension of all. Still further ; in reference to the 
book in which the absence of these qualities has been most 
complained of, his " Natural Theology," we must be per- 
mitted to maintain, without any disrespect for metaphysics, 
that Paley's course was not only the best adapted to his pur- 
pose, but that it is the only true and proper method ; that, in 
the main body of the argument, the refinements and abstrac- 
tions of the metaphysician are wholly out of place, are easily 
opposed by weapons of the same character and equal force, 
and can never lead to any satisfactory result. We say, in 
the main body of the argument, for there are branches of the 
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subject, that must be treated after the manner of Clarke, or 
not at all. Far the greater part of Paley 's book is occupied 
with proving the existence and goodness of the Deity ; and, 
for establishing these points, we maintain that his mode of 
reasoning is the only correct and satisfactory one, that has 
ever been proposed. Of course, the argument is his only by 
adoption ; for it is substantially the same with that of Socra- 
tes and Cicero, of Bacon and Locke, and, as we verily be- 
lieve, it has constituted the only substantial ground of belief 
in the mind of every well-informed theist, that ever lived. 
We propose to defend this position at some length, but we 
must now return for a moment to our immediate subject, the 
peculiarities of the mind and writings of Paley. 

The practical and Socratic turn of the writer's mind, and 
his aversion to general speculations, appear most obviously 
in his book on Moral Philosophy, which, able as it is, is far 
more exceptionable in theory than either of his subsequent 
publications. It appears difficult to account for the fact, that 
one of such pure intentions and character could contrive a 
system of morals, that is so unsound in doctrine and pernicious 
in its results. We refer only to the definition of virtue, on 
which the work is based, for the subsequent portions of the 
volume, relating entirely to practical ethics, are nearly fault- 
less in design and admirably executed. The definition con- 
sists of three clauses, in each of which a grave error is in- 
volved. " Virtue consists in doing good to mankind, in 
obedience to the will of God, and for the sake of everlasting 
happiness." It is enough to say, that benevolence is not the 
whole duty of man, that right is of inherent and necessary ob- 
ligation, anterior to all command, and that a selfish regard to 
our future welfare, far from constituting the only proper mo- 
tive, vitiates the whole act, and is destructive of the very 
essence of virtue. But the error of forming such a grossly 
erroneous definition is palliated, when we observe, that be- 
nevolence is among the most important and comprehensive 
of all our duties, and one which most needs to be stimulated ; 
that the divine command supplies the most imposing and 
efficient of all sanctions to the moral law ; and that looking 
to reward only in a future life is such a refined and pure re- 
gard for our own happiness, that it hardly deserves the name 
of selfishness. This account of virtue, therefore, though 
wholly erroneous in theory, may easily be mistaken for a 
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most useful one in practice. It is precisely such a one as a 
moralist would be likely to frame, who, careless about merely 
speculative truth, and indifferent to the praise of originating 
a complete and elaborate system of ethics, should make it 
his only aim to be practically useful to his fellow-beings, by 
alluring them in the most persuasive manner to the practice 
of virtue. We do not mean, that Paley actually saw the 
error of his own theory, and passed over it intentionally, be- 
cause he believed a faulty definition would be more useful 
than a correct one. He had far too much reverence for 
truth, too firm a belief that whatever is erroneous or false is 
also least expedient, to stoop to such an unworthy course. 
But the whole cast of his disposition inclined to practical be- 
nevolence ; his whole ambition centred in the desire of do- 
ing good to his fellow-men. In his investigation of any sub- 
ject, he was led by an imperceptible bias to that conclusion, 
which promised most effectually to subserve the interests of 
mankind. Those who are most loud in their denunciations 
of his base and selfish morality, would do well to imitate his 
philanthropy, while they avoid his faulty and mistaken specu- 
lations. 

We have said, that he was deficient in enthusiasm. He 
possessed a shrewd and penetrating mind, that looked quite 
through the motives and dispositions of his fellow-men, and 
formed such nutriment for them, as he judged to be best 
suited to their present tastes and capacities. He framed no 
ideal standard ; he set up no lofty conception of virtue, im- 
posing in its purity and grandeur, but chilling by its remote- 
ness and difficulty of attainment. Hence, there was some 
danger'lest he should compromise with principle, and admit 
rules of conduct, which in some cases might offend a nice 
and delicate sense of rectitude. But the purity of his taste 
in ethics, and his caution in limiting the application of his 
principles, preserved him from this error ; and the sternest 
moralist will find no cause for censure in his practical expo- 
sitions of virtue. He was skilful in casuistry, and often 
framed nice distinctions, but the conclusion was invariably on 
the safe side. As a compend of practical morality, there- 
fore, his work is invaluable. He is never vague in enunci- 
ating his rules, and never declamatory in enforcing them. 
His argument is inimitable in force and conciseness, and 
often rises without effort to the height of eloquence. The 
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language never admits of a doubt as to its meaning, and the 
terseness of expression, together with the homely but appo- 
site illustrations, often produces the same pleasing surprise as 
refined wit. Though many may deem the comparison too 
honorable to Paley, we confess that his manner often re- 
minds us of Socrates, as represented in the " Memorabilia," 
confuting the Sophists and teaching virtue about the streets. 
His shrewdness, good sense, and occasional humor, his pithy 
arguments and familiar style, his mode of vanquishing an op- 
ponent with his own weapons, his use of striking but homely 
figures, and the pure and elevated philosophy of his discours- 
es, are all in the best manner of the Grecian sage. 

Though he sometimes handles general principles with ease 
and correctness, his mind was not naturally a comprehensive 
one. He divided a subject into minute parts, and consider- 
ed them in succession. In argument, he attached himself to 
the strong points of his subject, and flashed the light of a 
dark lantern upon them, while their branches and connexions 
with the surrounding parts were left in obscurity. His rea- 
soning can seldom be confuted, but the opponent may some- 
times get out of its range, by taking up the matter from a side 
which he had never contemplated. This defect, again, arose 
from the wish to adapt his work to common minds. He 
chose that aspect of a question, which most readily offers 
itself, and presented it with such force and clearness, that 
the inquirer remained satisfied with the demonstration, and 
felt no desire to pursue the subject further. Paley was cau- 
tious about overlaying the argument, or wearying the be- 
holder with an attempt to stop every crevice in the walls, 
when the first glance showed that the fortress was impregna- 
ble. His work was deficient in scientific completeness, but 
it answered its end ; it convinced the reader. There is no 
wordiness, nor mysticism, nor affectation of technical phrases 
in his writings. He never seeks to get out of a difficulty by 
raising a cloud of words, nor to escape from reasoning by 
running into declamation, nor to evade an argument in any 
matter whatever. There is a delightful simplicity and bon- 
hommie in his clear and powerful way of stating an objection, 
which he then proceeds to demolish in the same plain and 
forcible manner. Frankness and candor breathe from every 
page of his writings, and one relishes these qualities the more 
under such circumstances, because they are not usually to be 
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found in controversial writings of the same class. Men have 
written in defence of morality and religion, as if the sacred- 
ness of the subject absolved them from all obligations to use 
courtesy and fairness towards an opponent, and justified all 
wiles and stratagems by which a victory might be obtained. 
Paley stooped to no such unworthy practices, and his fair- 
dealing is rewarded by the docility of the reader, who soon 
finds himself compelled to follow submissively the train of 
argument, and seldom closes the book without having con- 
ceived an affection for the author. Indeed, the whole char- 
acter of the writer, in all its strong and honest features, is 
imprinted on the work ; Montaigne did not convey a livelier 
image of himself to his readers. Much of the indefinable 
charm, which invests his writings, must be attributed to this 
unconscious self-portraiture, though much is due also to the 
admirable qualities of his style. His chapter on " Rever- 
encing the Deity," has always appeared to us one of the most 
masterly compositions in the English language. It will suf- 
fer little by comparison with Lord Bacon's noble essay on 
Atheism, which, like the chapter in Paley, consists of only 
three or four pages, but is lighted up by the most brilliant 
flashes of the writer's glowing imagination. 

The great merit which belongs to Paley for his work on 
" Natural Theology" may be best seen by comparison. 
Look at the state of the science since his death. An Eng- 
lish nobleman bequeaths a princely sum to be given to some 
person for writing a book on a branch of the same subject. 
By the advice of the Bishop of London, the legacy is divided, 
and given in equal portions to six individuals, among the 
most distinguished in their respective sciences of any in the 
country ; and in a few years the result comes forth in the 
shape of six or eight thick octavos, called the " Bridge water 
Treatises." Their publication may be of some advantage 
to the other sciences, but, as a contribution to Natural The- 
ology, they can hardly be said to possess any merit what- 
ever. Dr. Buckland has written a very good treatise on 
Geology, and Dr. Roget a very admirable one on Physiolo- 
gy, but the theological comments in each might be omitted 
altogether without detriment. The reader perceives at once, 
that the argument in respect to the Deity is a mere second- 
ary affair ; that it is interpolated in an ordinary scientific 
treatise, with which it has no proper connexion. The por- 
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tion of the general subject allotted to Dr. Chalmers was of 
such a nature, that he seemed compelled to confine himself 
to the theme assigned by the noble donor. Yet he has done 
his best to escape from the trammels, and frankly confesses 
some incongruity between the title and the subject matter of 
his volumes. He embraced the opportunity to expatiate 
upon the philosophy of mind ; and the result of his labors only 
proves, that Dr. Chalmers is a clumsy writer, a weak reason- 
er, and a metaphysician equally deficient in learning, origi- 
nality, and discretion. It is an act of charity towards the 
writers to pass over some of the other treatises altogether. 
We have mentioned those only, which possess some claims 
to attention. In spite of the high expectations created by the 
benevolent purpose of the Earl of Bridgewater, and the great 
efforts that were made to carry his wishes into effect, it 
seems that the loss of Paley's small volume would still be 
irreparable. 

Lord Brougham and Sir Charles Bell, in the volumes now 
before us, have limited their ambition to preparing a new 
edition of Paley's work, with copious notes and supple- 
mentary dissertations. They considered rightly, that their 
own lucubrations stood a better chance of being noticed and 
studied, if published in such a connexion, than if they appeared 
in an independent form. The desire of illustrating the origi- 
nal, we consider as a mere pretence. Paley's command of 
language and illustration renders all aid unnecessary, even for 
the most shallow capacity. He who runs may read and under- 
stand. Even the anatomical portions of the work do not 
require the aid of engravings in order to be fully understood. 
A description couched in the -simplest and most graphic 
terms, and a homely comparison, — the latch or hinge of 
a door, the teeth of a saw, or the packing of a box, — make 
the whole structure in question as plain as day. That Paley 
was not a surgeon by profession only renders his explana- 
tions the more intelligible to ordinary minds. There was 
less danger of sliding unawares into the use of technical 
terms, or of presuming too much on the reader's stock of 
previous knowledge. Though Sir Charles Bell writes with 
a fair share of ease and perspicuity, it will generally be 
found, when he adds a note for the mere purpose of eluci- 
dating the text, that the explanation is less clear than the origi- 
nal. He supplies a few other instances of adaptation from 
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the structure of the human frame, but adds nothing to the 
argument, and his labors, on the whole, rather encumber the 
work. 

Lord Brougham's " Preliminary Discourse " has already 
been noticed at length in our pages,* and we have nothing to 
add to that estimate of its merits and defects. The nobie 
writer at least confines himself to the subject, whatever may 
be thought of the ability with which it is treated. But we 
cannot say as much of the "Dissertations," two thick vol- 
umes of which are appended to this edition. They contain 
a parade of various, though not very profound learning, on 
a number of subjects, some of them bearing about the 
same relation to Natural Theology that they do to the study 
of Sanscrit, or the science of ship-building. Thus, about 
half of the second volume is occupied with an analysis of 
Newton's " Principia," which might with equal propriety 
have been printed in connexion with his Lordship's transla- 
tion of Demosthenes "concerning the Crown." It answers 
no purpose except to display the writer's acquaintance with 
mathematics. An account of Cuvier's work on Fossil Oste- 
ology is not out of place to the same degree, though all the 
relations of the subject to Natural Theology might be stated 
in five pages, as well as in a hundred and twenty. We can 
hardly hope much from any attempt to throw light upon the 
deep and dark problem of the origin of evil, and Lord 
Brougham is certainly the last person, from whom aid in such 
a case could reasonably be expected. His long dissertation 
upon the subject contains nothing new, and will not increase 
the writer's reputation for learning, or skill in handling meta- 
physical questions. Four dialogues upon Instinct, and an 
account of the structure of the cells of bees, occupy a whole 
volume, but contribute very little, by way either of argument 
or illustration, to the reasoning of Paley. In fine, the sup- 
plementary Dissertations serve to display a versatile genius 
and much general information ; but they show neither origi- 
nality nor depth of thought, and are utterly valueless in the 
place they now occupy. 

We are disappointed in this edition, for we had hoped 
that the concluding volumes would carry out some of the hints 
in the Preliminary Discourse, and, by a fair examination of 

* See North American Review, Vol. XLII., p. 467 et seq. 
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Paley's argument, either supply its alleged deficiencies, or 
remove the belief in their existence. The great questions 
agitated in that work have been much complicated of late by 
skeptical quibblings and metaphysical difficulties. The le- 
gitimacy of the whole reasoning has been called in doubt, and 
the points to be proved have been varied and distorted by the 
makers of philosophical systems. Some complaints might be 
done away, and much obscurity be dispelled, if the nature of 
the evidence were once fairly considered, and the rela- 
tion fully determined which this subject bears to other sci- 
ences. This was the scheme of Lord Brougham's first Dis- 
course, but the execution was imperfect, and these volumes 
do not complete the design. As the subject is of great in- 
terest in both a religious and a philosophical view, some des- 
ultory remarks upon it may be acceptable to a portion of our 
readers. 

The great problem of Natural Theology is to prove the 
existence of a God, all the other questions being subsidiary 
to this, and in great measure dependent upon its solution. 
Two modes or classes of proof are presented, called the ar- 
gument a priori and a posteriori. These appellations are un- 
happily chosen, for in such a case reasoning a priori is impos- 
sible, without assuming the very point at issue ; we cannot 
argue from cause to effect in order to prove the existence of 
a First Cause. And if the meaning of the term be restrict- 
ed to original and intuitive perceptions, which are independent 
of experience, the distinction implied by the two phrases 
does not exist. These first principles of belief are implied 
in every act of ratiocination ; they are taken for granted in 
the argument from experience, and in every other proof. 
Besides, we cannot go behind the Divine existence in order 
to find a basis of proof ; we cannot assume a more comprehen- 
sive proposition, from which the fact itself can be deduced. 
We must reason upward to the first principle of all things ; and 
every argument urged with this design must be a posteriori. 

But the implied distinction really exists, though improperly 
designated by two such phrases. In the one case we pro- 
ceed by moral evidence, and the conclusion is termed in logic 
only probable, though it may amount to the highest degree of 
certainty, of which any argument based on experience is sus- 
ceptible. In the other, the steps are linked together by 
demonstrative evidence, and the conclusion follows with math- 
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ematical certainty. We take no account of those, who as- 
sume the Divine existence as an intuitive truth, because their 
opinions admit of no argument, and to them Natural The- 
ology does not exist as a distinct science. The question be- 
tween the two modes of proof may appear to be one of pure 
curiosity, for the inquirer will surely ask, why they cannot be 
placed side by side, since neither excludes or limits the other, 
but only offers it fresh support. It is not enough to answer, 
that a position is improved in strength by removing every rot- 
ten or useless prop, which gives at least the appearance of 
insecurity to the fabric. The very existence of the dispute 
shows that neither of the proofs is wholly unnecessary, for 
there are some minds which rest with greater assurance on 
one argument, and some on another. Neither can remove 
what is useless to himself, without doing injury to his neigh- 
bour. To justify the rejection of either mode of reasoning, 
it must be shown, that our idea of the point to be proved 
is affected by the nature of the argumentative process. If 
the method a posteriori leads to an imperfect or grovelling 
conception of the Divine Existence, if it abandons the in- 
quirer when he has advanced only half-way, forcing upon him 
a contingent truth, in place of that absolute and necessary 
conviction, which, on such a subject, his nature imperatively 
requires ; — or if the argument a priori conducts only to a 
confused and pantheistic notion of a God ; if it destroys his 
personality, and identifies him with an abstract principle, 
then it becomes a duty not only to prefer one mode of proof, 
but to expose the fallacy of the other. Here lies, we appre- 
hend, the real ground of dispute. Not only are the two meth- 
ods unlike ; the ultimate theories are contradictory. The 
question of preference between them ceases to be merely 
speculative. It exerts a direct and practical influence on 
our whole scheme of religious belief. 

One preliminary remark is necessary, before entering upon 
the main question. The process by which belief is formed, 
often differs widely from the manner in which it is substantiat- 
ed. Our opinions are often imbibed from education, or in- 
stinct, or casual circumstances. When attacked, they are 
often defended by arguments, which had no share in their 
formation, and in fact never occurred to us, before we had 
occasion to use them. Such is the case with the elements 
of religious truth. They were taught to us in infancy, or 
our minds were predisposed to receive them. " Man," says 
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Benjamin Constant, " is by nature a religious being, just as 
he is endowed with the use of language, and a disposition for 
society. He does not reason out his first creed ; he adopts 
it in a great measure from impulse." All this may be true, but 
such a disposition does not, in itself, constitute an argument 
for the truth of his belief. It may be made the basis of such an 
argument, and he may reason up from it till he arrives at entire 
conviction. Other proofs may go along with it of equal, or 
even superior force, and it is no valid objection to them, that 
they had no influence in creating the original disposition to 
believe. Very few persons, probably, have been convinced 
for the first time by the proofs which theologians adduce ; 
their assent may be modified or confirmed by such considera- 
tions ; but it proceeded originally from another source, and 
was supported by different influences. 

The distinction between moral and demonstrative evidence, 
relates not merely to the inherent difference between the two 
processes, but to the difference between the truths, which are 
substantiated by them. Historical facts rest upon one ; ab- 
stract propositions upon the other. The creation of the 
world is a fact, just as much as the foundation of a particular 
city ; it can be proved only by testimony, or from data col- 
lected by observation and experience. Abstract propositions 
can lead only to what is abstract, unless more is gathered in 
the conclusion than what was distributed in the premises. 
The existence of a creative Deity, then, can be proved only 
by what is called the argument a posteriori. In strictness, 
the present existence of external nature is a fact known only 
by experience ; it is not a necessary truth, for we can con- 
ceive of its non-existence, and the idealist philosopher boldly 
denies its reality. It cannot be assumed as a datum in any 
species of demonstrative reasoning. Here lies the great de- 
fect of the argument adopted by Clarke. All activity, all 
manifestation of self, may be denied to the infinite Being, 
whose existence he endeavoured to prove. His argument 
must be eked out with facts drawn from experience, or the 
doctrine will coincide with that of Epicurus, who admitted 
the existence of a God, but denied that he had any agency in 
the affairs of this world. " Quce natura primum nulla esse 
potest ; idque videns Epicurus, re tollit, oratione relinquit, 
JDeos." * 
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But we go further. The great truth of Natural Theology 
is in itself a fad of momentous interest. The being of a 
God is a reality, an existence in concrete. As such, it is not 
an object of mathematical or abstract reasoning. All dem- 
onstration begins by arbitrary definitions, and ends in abstrac- 
tions. We might a6 well think of applying it to prove the 
fact of a deluge, or of any other event in the world's history, 
or to show the present existence of an electric fluid, pervad- 
ing all matter, as to attempt using it in this inquiry. We do 
not limit its application to mathematics, nor overlook its suc- 
cessful introduction into the mixed sciences. Many proposi- 
tions in ethics may be established with the same certainty, 
that attends the conclusions of the geometer, and by a per- 
fectly similar process. Still, they are abstract propositions, 
and their application to particular cases, to the conduct of 
individuals, must always be contingent. The reason is obvi- 
ous. We can speak with certainty of a subject of reasoning, 
only when its properties are all known and fixed, and its rela- 
tions are determinate. Particular substances, things existing 
in concrete, cannot be thus perfectly determined. We can 
never be sure, that all their qualities have been taken into view, 
that the conclusion, at which we have arrived, may not be 
vitiated by something omitted in the primary definition. Or 
the attributes may shift during the process, or attendant cir- 
cumstances may modify them in some unforeseen way ; and 
the possibility of such change, small though it be, still makes 
the result contingent. If a stone be propelled by hand, no 
mathematical skill, no acquaintance with the laws of motion, 
can mark out with precision the curve that it will describe, 
or the exact point at which it will reach the earth. There 
are a hundred attendant circumstances, which cannot be accu- 
rately appreciated, or stated with precision, but which must 
modify the result. But let the problem be stated hypotheti- 
cally, let it be a stone of ideal, and therefore exact, measure- 
ment, let the propelling power be assumed of an exact force, 
let it be taken for granted, that no extraneous influences can 
operate, — and the geometer will show the course that the 
missile must take, and the spot where it must fall to the 
ground. The result can never be verified by experiment, but 
it must be true. 

Another instance may be taken from the very elements of 
mathematical science. The geometer does not, as his name 
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would imply, measure the real earth. No boundaries are 
marked out, no actual limits are fixed, with the perfect precis- 
ion which his method requires. He measures an ideal exten- 
sion ; his figures are perfect by hypothesis ; they are limited 
by supposition to given conditions. Even the diagram before 
him is not the true object of his reasoning, but only its sym- 
bol. He proceeds, therefore, with absolute certainty to a 
determinate result. The law or rule, which he has investi- 
gated and established, is applied, it is true, to actual meas- 
urements ; yet only by approximation. The nicest instru- 
ment which the skill of a Troughton or a Ramsden ever 
framed, only approximates the ideal perfection that the math- 
ematician requires. The abstract result is certain ; its ap- 
plication to real things, to existences in concrete, is contin- 
gent. Such is the nature of demonstrative reasoning, that 
this law must always hold. The mathematician owes- his 
success, the precision and certainty of his results, only to his 
quitting the real world, and dealing with pure abstractions and 
hypotheses, to which, in strictness, his conclusions are limit- 
ed. He who would obtain results of the same character, 
must pursue the same method. The moment he leaves this 
ideal region, and comes down to real things and events, to 
the actual instead of the possible, the sphere of demonstra- 
tion ceases. 

The question whether demonstration is limited to quantity, 
or how far it is applicable in morals, is hardly worth discuss- 
ing, for it cannot affect the conclusion which we have just 
established. We incline to believe, that no principle, out of 
pure mathematics, can be demonstrated, which is not in it- 
self intuitively certain. There are moral as well as physical 
truths, which can be built up on others of a similar character, 
or deduced from them, there being a necessary connexion 
among them. But in every such case it will probably be 
found, that the reasoning is unnecessary, because the truth of 
the first proposition is intuitively perceived, and therefore it 
needs no support. But, however this may be, absolute certain- 
ty belongs to the proposition, only when couched in general 
terms. It can be applied to particular cases only by approx- 
imation. The moral judgments of men do not always coin- 
cide ; some actions are considered as meritorious in a partic- 
ular age, or among certain nations, which are justly censured 
by posterity, or by a neighbouring people. Such disagree- 
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ment, we apprehend, may be often explained by the distinc- 
tion here pointed out. The great principle of moral law 
must be the same in every age and place, for the dictates of 
conscience are universal, and cannot be misunderstood. But 
doubts frequently arise when we come to apply these prin- 
ciples, and a faulty rule may easily grow out of a single erro- 
neous application. 

If this view of the nature and province of demonstrative 
reasoning be correct, the impossibility of applying it to prove 
the existence of a God is perfectly manifest. Every at- 
tempt of the sort will be found to establish, not a Being, but 
a principle; — not a particular fact, but a general truth. 
The name of the Supreme Being is often vaguely and erro- 
neously applied, because his existence is a mystery, and his 
essence is unknown. Though it would be presumptuous to 
attempt a strict definition of the term, some applications of it 
are so evidently erroneous, that they may be rejected at once. 
The pantheist extends it to universal nature ; the mystical 
philosopher refines it into an abstract idea. In this way, in- 
deed, the great truth may be demonstrated by reasoning a 
priori ; far we have intuitive evidence, that something exists, 
and, according to Spinoza, the being of a God includes all 
existence. All the great principles of morality are truths 
independent of all experience, and if these constitute a Dei- 
ty, if his nature be limited to a few of its attributes, if the dis- 
tinction between substance and accident be entirely done 
away, then, indeed, the first theorem of Natural Theology 
becomes a self-evident proposition. 

There cannot be a happier illustration of these remarks 
than is afforded by the first step in Clarke's celebrated argu- 
ment a priori. The proof, briefly stated, is as follows. 
Space and time are alike infinite and necessary, for we cannot 
conceive of their limitation or their non-existence ; they are 
not in themselves substances, but attributes, and as such ne- 
cessarily presuppose a substance, without which they could 
not exist ; and this substance is, consequently, infinite and 
self-existent. Now, the word substance, as here used, is en- 
tirely indefinite ; the idea of it includes neither personality 
nor intelligence. The argument, at the utmost, proves only 
that something exists, and this something Clarke immediately 
assumes to be a particular Being. The sophism consists in 
this illogical transition from the general to the particular, 
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from the abstract to the concrete ; and a more palpable one 
can hardly be imagined. Besides, the proposition, that space 
and time are attributes, if not wholly unintelligible, must be 
understood in the same sense, as the proposition that human 
beings exist in space and time. Finite space and time are 
qualities of man, in the same way that eternity and immensity 
are attributes of the Supreme Being. Now, human beings 
are not necessary or self-existent. If finite space and time 
do not necessitate a finite substance, so neither do the ideas 
of immensity or eternity compel us to believe in an infinite 
substance. The whole argument rests on abuse of language. 
Time and space are not attributes, but conditions of being. 
We cannot conceive of any thing, except as existent under 
these conditions ; but we may conceive, that the conditions 
are fulfilled, while the reality is yet wanting. In Clarke's ar- 
gument, the prerequisite is made to change places with the 
reality, or the thing conditioned. He infers the presence of 
the thing, from the fulfilment of the conditions, which is pre- 
cisely inverting the two terms of the only legitimate inference. 

The same argument assumes a more vague and mystical 
form in the hands of Cousin, who avoids the sophism, it is 
true, but jumps to the conclusion. Eternity and immensity are 
generalized by him, as both forms of the Infinite. The real- 
ity is then inferred from the idea, and the substance is avow- 
edly swallowed up in the attribute. The absurdity of suppos- 
ing that a thing exists, because we have an idea of it, can only 
be equalled by that of considering our imperfect notion of the 
Infinite as constituting the essence of the Divinity. Such 
are the fallacies into which men of acute and ingenious intel- 
lect are betrayed by the love of system, and the vain desire 
of setting forth their random speculations under the pompous 
garb of demonstrative reasoning. 

The more judicious followers of Cousin put a gloss upon 
his argument, by which it is rendered more intelligible and 
less offensive. Their reasoning may be briefly stated as 
follows ; — All our perceptions relate to things which are 
known to be finite, limited, and contingent ; such ideas neces- 
sarily suggest and force upon the mind the correlative con- 
ception of something that is Infinite, Absolute, and Neces- 
sary. In the same way that the former class of ideas is 
accompanied with an irresistible conviction, that something 
exists to which they correspond, so those of the latter class 
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compel us to believe, that there is a Being, who is clothed 
with these attributes, and manifests himself in this form to the 
human soul. It is evident, that this argument is overstated ; 
for, if it were correct, it would be quite as difficult to doubt 
the being of a God, as to question the reality of our own 
existence. In consciousness there is direct evidence of the 
existence of self, and perception gives immediate witness of 
the reality of an outward world. The knowledge of the true 
nature of both these objects of thought, as finite and limited, 
is subsequent to our recognition of them as realities. In the 
other case, the idea of the quality suggests the object to 
which it belongs, but this suggestion alone can never be made 
the basis of absolute conviction. This is one mode of ex- 
plaining the origin, or first developement, of the religious 
principle in the soul, but it does not prove the existence of 
that Being, to whom religious feelings are directed. It is 
like the argument for immortality founded on the boundless 
aspirations of the spirit of man ; — a consideration, certainly, 
of some weight, but one that would give little confidence, if 
other proofs were wanting. 

There is but one other form of stating this argument, that 
now claims attention. It is that by Descartes, whose specu- 
lative and systematizing spirit made him far more anxious to 
round off his own theories, than to establish any truth in 
natural religion. The argument a priori in his hands is a 
mere brick in his philosophical edifice. We give the heads 
of it at some length ; for, though frequently appealed to, we 
have seen no clear account and criticism of it in any publi- 
cation of recent date. It is introduced at that stage of his 
inquiries, when, having commenced with doubting every 
thing, he had as yet proved only the existence of himself, 
and the presence of ideas to his mind. 

Whence these ideas proceed, argues Descartes, — whether 
any prototype or cause of them exists in the outward world, — 
is another question, with which at present we have nothing 
to do. But whether I dream or wake, the reality of the 
ideas themselves, considered simply as objects present to the 
mind, is unquestionable. Now it is evident, that a cause 
must have at least as much force and reality as its effect. 
For how can it create or bestow that which it has not in itself ? 
The ideas in my mind are images or pictures, which may want 
something of the perfection that is in their archetype, but 
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cannot go beyond the magnitude and excellence of their 
cause. Among other ideas in the mind, I find one of the 
Deity, understanding thereby an infinite and independent 
Being, the highest Intelligence, the Omnipotent cause of all 
things. The more this notion is examined, the more evi- 
dent it is, that it does not proceed from me alone, that it is 
not the mere offspring of my imagination. Therefore, God 
necessarily exists ; for the idea of an infinite being cannot be 
created by me, who am finite, but it must proceed from some 
other substance, which is itself infinite. It cannot be ob- 
jected to this argument, that the Infinite is not perceived by 
a positive idea, but only through a negation of the Finite, just 
as I conceive of rest and darkness through a negation of 
motion and light. For there is more reality in an infinite 
substance, than in a finite one, and the knowledge of the 
former is prior in time to that of the latter ; — that is, I have 
an idea of God, before I have one of myself. The ac- 
knowledgment of a want and the sense of imperfection can 
proceed only from the idea of a more perfect being, by com- 
parison with whom I perceive my own defects. 

It only remains, therefore, to inquire how this idea of God 
was obtained. It came not from the senses, for it did not 
rise unexpectedly., creating a feeling of surprise, as the ideas 
of external things do, when they strike upon the organs of 
perception for the first time. Nor was it made by my own 
agency, for I can neither enlarge nor diminish it. It is infi- 
nite, and therefore cannot be increased. An idea of per- 
fection cannot be lessened, except only by removing it, and 
substituting another in its place. As the idea, then, had not its 
origin from the senses, and is not factitious, it must be innate ; 
it bears the artificer's own stamp, put upon his work to show 
who made it. In fine, " when I turn my attention within, I 
perceive that I am a being incomplete, dependent upon 
another, and reaching after something higher and better than 
my present state ; and that He, on whom I depend, enjoys 
all the perfections towards which I aspire, — enjoys them 
not merely potentially and to an indefinite extent, but in very 
truth and in an infinite degree. My nature could not be 
what it is, — that is, it could not possess this innate concep- 
tion of the Deity, — unless he actually existed, and possessed 
all those attributes, which my thoughts can in nowise picture 
forth, or comprehend, and marked by no defects." Nothing 
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can be an attribute of the Divine nature, which implies limit or 
imperfection. Now, all fraud or violation of confidence pro- 
ceeds from some moral defect. Consequently, we owe im- 
plicit faith to the testimony of those faculties, with which our 
Maker has endowed us, since he is a Being of perfect ve- 
racity, and cannot wilfully deceive. Thus, by contemplating 
the nature of the Deity, we rise from skepticism to a sys- 
tem of sure and well-grounded belief. 

This sketch is sufficient to show, that Descartes used the 
great doctrine of natural theology only as a stepping-stone 
in his philosophical inquiries, as a means of accrediting the 
human faculties, and thereby of rising from universal doubt 
to a confident anticipation of success in the search after truth. 
The peculiarities of the argument, also, may be traced to 
the use which the author intended to make of it ; for he could 
not avail himself of any evidence from the external world, 
nor rest his proof upon any preestablished fact or principle, 
except that of his own existence and the presence of ideas 
to his mind. To reason from final causes, would expose 
him to the charge of first appealing to the divine attributes 
in proof of the authority of his faculties, and then of appealing 
to these faculties in proof of the existence of a God. He 
flattered himself, that the reasoning was wholly a priori, and 
that it amounted to a perfect demonstration of the doctrine. 
As such it was generally received by the eminent men of his 
time, and even Locke ventured to express his dissent only 
in a cautious and guarded manner. As in all other instances, 
in the " Essay," of controverting the doctrines of Descartes, 
he does not mention their author, not caring to appear openly 
as the opponent of a writer, whose authority stood so high 
in the philosophical world. " How far the idea of a most 
perfect being," he remarks, "which a man may frame in 
his mind, does or does not prove the existence of a God, I 
will not here examine. For, in the different make of men's 
tempers and application of their thoughts, some arguments 
prevail more on one, and some on another, for the con- 
firmation of the same truth. But yet, I think, this I may say, 
that it is an ill way of establishing this truth, and silencing 
atheists, to lay the whole stress of so important a point as 
this upon that sole foundation ; and to take some men's hav- 
ing that idea of God in their minds ( for it is evident some 
men have none, and some worse than none, and the most 
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very different) for the only proof of a Deity." * The objec- 
tion is here rather hinted at, than openly propounded, but it 
is a fatal one. Locke's tolerant and liberal disposition for- 
bade him to reject entirely an argument, which might have 
some weight with minds peculiarly constituted, even while 
he showed the weakness of its claims as a demonstration. 

We are far from denying any utility to this or the other so- 
called arguments a priori. Dugald Stewart long since re- 
marked, that there is something peculiarly wonderful and 
overwhelming in those conceptions of Immensity and Eter- 
nity, which it is not less impossible to banish from our 
thoughts, than the consciousness of our own existence ; and 
that when we have once established, from the evidences of 
design everywhere manifested around us, the existence of an 
intelligent and powerful Creator, we are unavoidably led to 
apply these conceptions, and to conceive him as filling the 
infinite extent of space and duration with his presence and 
his power. So, too, the notion of necessary existence, which 
is, perhaps, first derived from this source, becomes more 
easy of apprehension when applied to the Supreme Being. 
Whatever lifts the mind by such powerful means from con- 
templating the finite and contingent things of this world, can- 
not fail to predispose it towards receiving the sublime doc- 
trines of natural theology. It is only when the claims of 
such reasoning are injudiciously urged, when it is set forth as 
a perfect demonstration, that it becomes necessary to examine 
its validity, and to guard against arguments of the same class 
that are retorted against those proofs of the being of a God, 
which are open to every capacity, and which constitute to 
most minds the sole ground of belief. If such speculations 
are viewed only in their proper light, as abstract theories 
falling within the province of the metaphysician, or if they 
are brought in only as subsidiary to the real argument, by 
which great practical truths are established, much good may 
be the result. But these fine-spun reveries of an ingenious 
and philosophical mind form weapons, that may be wielded 
on either side with nearly equal effect. If their use is 
allowed to be unexceptionable in such a cause, if even the 
whole weight of proof is rested upon them, then the objections 
of Hume and other skeptical metaphysicians must be admitted 

* Essay on Human Understanding ; Book IV., Ch.z. § 7. 
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to be fairly and appropriately urged, and must be refuted by ar- 
guments of the same class. But let the nature of the subject be 
properly considered, and the reasoning confined to the ordi- 
nary channel for the proof of facts, and these cobweb diffi- 
culties may be dispersed by a breath, though they would 
otherwise be powerful enough to shake the whole fabric of 
religious faith. 

The argument of Descartes, when closely scrutinized, 
will be found to differ very little from those which we have 
already examined. The great fallacy in it consists in suppos- 
ing, that the enlarged and grand conception of Deity, which 
the mind gradually forms by precept and reflection, is wholly 
original and spontaneous in its growth, because some of its ele- 
ments undoubtedly possess this character. Descartes did not 
consider how difficult of execution was his plan to revoke all 
his past opinions into doubt, and to present his mind as a 
tabula rasa for the reception of pure and well-accredited 
truth. The thoughts and impressions of a whole lifetime 
could not be wiped away by a single effort of the will. They 
had left indelible traces on his intellect, and with all his acute- 
ness he could not distinguish between them and the original 
characters, in which he would fain recognise the handwriting of 
his Maker. The ideas of infinitude and perfection are the 
only ones, the spontaneous origin of which can be affirmed 
with the least shade of probability ; and how far are these 
abstract and general notions from constituting our whole con- 
ception of the Supreme Being. Personality, real existence, 
unity, and activity must all be joined to these two abstract 
notions, before the idea is complete, and he must be a bold 
theorist, indeed, who will maintain the primitive character, the 
origin a priori, of all these elements. Thus the proof by 
Descartes appears nearly the same with that by Clarke, the 
only difference being, that the former argues from the innate 
and spontaneous character of the two ideas up to the Being 
who implanted them in the mind, while the latter lays the 
foundation of his reasoning upon their necessary existence as 
attributes. Of course, Clarke's argument is the only one, 
which has any pretensions to the title of reasoning a priori. 
It is the same thing, whether we reason from the anatomy of 
the body or that of the mind, when the peculiar structure of 
each is the only ground for affirming, that it is the work of an 
intelligent Creator. 
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The same remark applies to the other form of Clarke's argu- 
ment, of which we have, as yet, taken no notice. It is noth- 
ing but reasoning a posteriori in disguise. He begins with the 
proposition, that " something has existed from all eternity"; 
from which it follows, that " either there has always existed 
some one unchangeable and independent Being, from which 
all other beings, that are or ever were in the universe, have 
received their original ; or else there has been an infinite suc- 
cession of changeable and dependent beings, produced one 
from another in an endless progression, without any original 
cause at all." It is evident that the word something, after- 
wards explained as an " infinite succession of being," is here 
skilfully used as the most vague and general expression for 
the universe of animate and inanimate things, in order to cover 
up the fact, that this pretended demonstration a priori actually 
rests upon an empirical datum, a truth made known only by 
experience. The reasoning proceeds by inference from the 
world to the world's Creator ; and-, though not so clear and 
satisfactory to most minds as the argument from design, it be- 
longs to the same class of proofs, and, when fairly stated, is per- 
haps equally decisive. We admit its cogency, and are certain- 
ly very far from charging Clarke with any indirection designed 
to deceive, when he presented it under such phraseology. 
His mind had a strong bias towards metaphysical reasoning, and 
the vagueness of the terms, which he was compelled to adopt, 
often blinded him as to the true character of his arguments. 

If this examination has shown any reason to believe that met- 
aphysical arguments are inapplicable and inconclusive in prov- 
ing the existence of a God, we may hope to show also, that 
they are equally sophistical and out of place, when brought 
forward as objections to this great doctrine. Hume and oth- 
er writers of his class are only formidable on their own ground. 
Many passages in his writings indicate, that he was himself 
aware of the true character of his fine-spun skepticism, and 
that he proposed his doubts as mere philosophical diversions 
and exercises in dialectics, without any expectation of influenc- 
ing the conduct of men, or of changing their opinions on 
practical subjects. Many theists have attempted to answer 
him on his own principles, and have met with all the success, 
perhaps, which is possible in such an enterprise. But it is 
characteristic of such engagements, that the victory should 
remain doubtful. We reach firm ground for the discussion, 
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and gain some hope of terminating it successfully, only when 
we have fairly determined the point that is to be proved ; for 
then the proper mode of arriving at it will be manifest. It 
is impossible to tell by what road we are to travel, till we 
know what is to be the end of our journey. 

We understand the question to relate to the being of a per- 
sonal God, the Creator of heaven and earth, really distinct 
from nature though pervading it with his presence, the infi- 
nitely wise and active Cause and Ruler of all things. We 
have seen, that strict demonstrative reasoning, or the argument 
a priori, so called, is powerless for establishing the fact of 
such an Existence ; that it can only prove an abstract prop- 
osition, such as the necessary character of an idea, or the 
immutability of a principle. Descartes, Clarke, and others, 
who first reduced this argument to shape, did not see that it 
led only to such a barren conclusion. Otherwise, they would 
have rejected the reasoning at once, as insufficient, for they 
held to the common notion respecting the nature of Deity. 
But in our own days, this lame and impotent result has been 
avowedly held forth as the only proper conception of a God. 
His existence is reasoned away into an abstraction. His na- 
ture is identified with a universal idea. Without any taste for 
denunciation, or any wish to throw odium on the persons en- 
tertaining such views, many of whom have pure minds and 
excellent characters, we must still consider such doctrines as 
amounting to downright atheism. The first dogma of natural 
religion affirms the distinct existence of an individual Being, 
whose unity and personality are not mere attributes, that may 
be affirmed or denied at pleasure, the great fact itself still 
remaining ; but they are definitions of his nature, necessary 
parts of our conception of him, and, as such, cannot be denied 
without rejecting the whole doctrine. This proposition is so 
obvious, that it is hardly susceptible of comment or explana- 
tion. A general idea, a law, a principle, is a fantastic thing of 
man's device, a mere word, which has neither substance nor 
reality, and which was invented with no object beyond the 
convenience of thought and the uses of language. Take all 
the great laws of ethics, for instance. The emotion excited 
by the bare mention of moral principle, the reverence which 
we express for truth and justice, were first excited by the mani- 
festation of these qualities in particular acts. It is the indi- 
vidual man, whose estimable conduct draws forth that glow of 
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moral approbation, which is subsequently transferred by the 
association of ideas to the principles of that conduct consid- 
ered in the abstract. If those who would put reverence for 
moral law in the place of religious feeling, who would direct 
adoration only to purity and holiness in the abstract, and not 
to the one Being of whom they are the attributes, were con- 
sistent in their belief, or saw the reach and application of 
their own principles, they would worship only their brother 
man, and him only in particular cases, and to that extent which 
his conduct merited. 

We may appear to labor this point too much ; but the tone 
which speculation has recently assumed on these subjects, jus- 
tifies and requires a full exposition of this absurd and noxious 
doctrine. The infidelity with which the present age is men- 
aced is not the coarse and sneering unbelief, the dogmatical 
and blasphemous expression of which revolts us in the writ- 
ings of the free-thinking philosophers of the last century. 
Good taste, if not sound reason, rejects such indecencies, and 
at the present day we are too refined, if not too wise, to tol- 
erate them. The errors which now threaten to obtain some 
prevalence, belong to the same class with the sentimental 
deism of Rousseau, and the mystical atheism of Shelley. 
The garb is more seductive, but the doctrine is not less per- 
nicious. Fervid but unmeaning expressions of reverence for 
the principles of right conduct and the abstract conceptions of 
ethics, are substituted, not merely for the language of piety, 
but for the belief in a Supreme Being. Good sense is out- 
raged, and all right feeling profaned, by an absurd transposi- 
tion of the actual and the ideal ; all reality being denied to 
former distinct objects of religious faith, while it is affirmed 
of shadows and abstractions. Thus, the natural fountain of 
awe and adoration in the human heart, deep-seated and peren- 
nial, which should flow forth only at the name of the Infinite 
One, finds vent in an unmeaning rant about mere words, — 
shades and semblances of things, too unsubstantial for language 
to describe, or intellect to comprehend. 

We return to the consideration of the argument a posteriori. 
The great merit of Lord Brougham's " Preliminary Dis- 
course " consists in the clear perception and statement of this 
truth ; that the first branch of Natural Theology is strictly 
an inductive science, formed and supported by the same kind of 
reasoning on which Physics and Natural Philosophy are built. 
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" There is as great an appearance of diversity between the 
manner in which we arrive at the knowledge of different truths 
in those inductive sciences, as there is between the nature of 
any such inductive investigation and the proofs of the ontolo- 
gical branches of Natural Theology." This is an important 
and fruitful proposition, which we believe may be established 
to the full conviction of every unprejudiced mind. Though 
not carried out and applied with that fullness of illustration, 
which the subject requires, especially in reference to the argu- 
ments of skeptical metaphysicians, the statement of it shows 
the writer's clear understanding of the logical nature of the 
question, and the stress put upon it denotes his sense of its 
importance. 

If it be true, most of the objections urged by Hume, 
Kant, and others, are not simply evaded, but entirely 
put aside as irrelevant, and having no bearing on the point at 
issue. The theorist who should interrupt the moral training 
of youth with his doubts about the freedom of the will ; the 
idealist who would seek to stop the labors of the mechanic by 
instructing him about the non-existence of matter ; the meta- 
physician who would impede the geologist in his survey of the 
earth, and investigation of its early history, by speculations 
about the connexion between cause and effect, or by a calcu- 
lation of chances respecting the forms that might be created 
by a fortuitous concourse of atoms in an infinite series of 
years, — these persons, we say, would not act more absurdly 
and inconsistently, than does the skeptical philosopher, who 
endeavours to invalidate the argument from design for the being 
of a God, by his cobweb theories and fantastical abstractions. 
Such views and reasonings as he proposes, undoubtedly have 
their use, but their place is strictly limited to the domain of 
pure speculation. If carried beyond this limit, if applied to 
prove or disprove particular affirmations respecting concrete 
existences, their futility may be at once manifested by show- 
ing their comprehensiveness. From their general nature, if 
valid in one case, they are so in all ; they sap the foundations 
of every science ; they take away all trust in our cognitive 
faculties ; they render exertion needless, and life a dream. 
Such sweeping skepticism destroys itself. It is finely remark- 
ed by Sir James Mackintosh, that " whatever attacks every 
principle of belief can destroy none. When the skeptic 
boasts of having involved the results of experience and the 
elements of geometry in the same ruin with the doctrines of 
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religion and the principles of philosophy, he may be answered, 
that no dogmatist ever claimed more than the same degree 
of certainty for these various convictions and opinions ; and 
that his skepticism, therefore, leaves them in the relative con- 
dition in which it found them." 

One remark is necessary, before we go on to show the 
perfect similarity between the reasoning of the theist and that 
which is employed in all the inductive sciences. Though 
the proofs are the same in kind, they are very different in de- 
gree. In many departments of physics, the inquirer may 
theorize more rapidly than the facts will warrant ; but the 
objection to his theories does not lie against his mode of pro- 
cedure, or the particular organon of investigation which he 
has adopted, but against his limited observation. The reason- 
ing which convinces a scientific man of his error, is the same 
in kind with that which led him into it. The geologist, for 
instance, rears by hypothesis a wide structure upon a few facts. 
Further investigations may induce him to abandon the theory, 
but he forms a new one on the same general principles. 
The chemist may be mistaken, when he reasons from a few 
data, while the mode of reasoning is unimpeachable. Now, 
the proofs of design which form the basis of the theologian's 
argument are numerous beyond calculation. They are dif- 
fused everywhere, above, around, and within us. They are 
not drawn from a few scratches on mountains of rock, or 
from fossil remains here and there dug up from the earth, and 
put together with slow toil, so that their history may be read. 
They do not rest on a few experiments carefully devised and 
with difficulty repeated. The study of years is not required, 
before their import can be made known to a few, while the 
bulk of mankind must remain ignorant of the doctrine, or re- 
ceive it on trust. These are difficulties, with which the 
geologist, the chemist, the astronomer must contend. But 
the marks of contrivance, that form the language in which the 
sublime dogma of God's existence is written, fill the earth and 
skies, and are open alike to the most elevated and the mean- 
est capacity. They are equally obvious in the structure of 
every blade of grass, and in the mechanism of the heavens. 
They exist alike in the object perceived, and in the percipi- 
ent mind ; in the hand that fashions, the ear that hears, and 
the lungs that breathe. They are found in the bones of 
extinct races, and in the habits of all living things ; in the 
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skeleton of the mammoth, and in the instinct which teaches 
the bee to frame its wonderful cell, and guides the waterfowl 
to its nest. The atmosphere that wraps the earth in a gar- 
ment, testifies his presence, and the sun bears witness to him 
who lighted up its fires. " There is no speech nor language, 
where their voice is not heard. There line is gone out 
through all the earth, and their words to the end of the world." 
And it is no doubtful inference, no long and tedious pro- 
cess of reasoning, which connects all these facts with the 
being of a God. The conclusion is so obvious, the con- 
nexion so close and striking, that we believe none but a mind 
wilfully obtuse, or one that had been perverted by logical sub- 
tilties and metaphysical abstractions, ever failed to receive it 
with perfect trust at the first view. The simple doctrine is, 
that, a great number of agents being found to work together by 
a complex and intricate, yet orderly process, towards the at- 
tainment of some end, there must exist an intelligent and 
active being, who had this end in view, and who made this 
disposition of the agents as means for its accomplishment. 
Orderly cooperation implies intelligent and directing power. 
And the order may be so perfect, and the number of cooperat- 
ing agents so great, that this implication becomes what is called 
in common discourse, not in logic, absolute certainty. When 
the material frame of a living thing is so organized and put 
together, that a great number of motions and effects can be 
produced with ease and within a small compass, all of them 
being subservient to the preservation of the animal's existence 
and closely adapted to its mode of life, the inference that this 
animal was fashioned by an intelligent Creator is irresistible. 
When such instances of joint agency and adaptation are found 
to be not few in number, and scattered, as it were, by chance 
amidst an infinite number of conflicting powers, disorderly 
arrangements, and nugatory results, but manifestations of a 
great law that pervades all nature, uniformity being the gener- 
al rule, and the varieties being strictly suited to the different 
circumstances, and all the parts, by a visible connexion, tend- 
ing towards and effecting one general result, — namely, the 
happiness of animal and intelligent life, — then the conclusion, 
that the whole framework of the universe was designed and 
executed by one Being of surpassing wisdom and goodness, 
comes home to the mind with a force and clearness, which 
no prejudice can reject and no sophistry evade. 
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We have stated the argument in very guarded, and therefore 
not very perspicuous language, in order to avoid the common 
objection to Paley's statement of it, by which he is charged 
with assuming the only point at issue ; though, by the bye, this 
objection is founded only on a pitiful quibbling with words. 
To illustrate the point of the reasoning, we translate from the 
French an anecdote, that may be found copied into the notes 
to Dugald Stewart's " Dissertation on the Progress of Phi- 
losophy." 

" Among the associates of the Baron d'Holbach, Diderot 
one day proposed that they should select an advocate to plead 
the cause of the Deity, and the Abbe Galiani was chosen. He 
took his seat, and commenced as follows. 

" ' One day at Naples, a certain person in our presence put 
six dice into a dice-box, and offered a wager that he would 
throw sizes with the whole set. I said, that the chance was 
possible. He threw the dice in this way twice in succession ; 
and I still observed, that possibly he had succeeded by chance. 
He put back the dice into the box for the third, fourth, and 
fifth time, and invariably threw sizes with the whole set. ' ' By 
the blood of Bacchus," I exclaimed, " the dice are loaded ; " and 
so they were. 

" ' Philosophers, when I look at the order of Nature that is 
constantly reproduced, its fixed laws, its successive changes 
invariably producing the same effect ; when I consider, that 
there is but one chance which can preserve the universe in the 
state in which we now see it, and that this always happens, in 
spite of a hundred million of other possible chances of pertur- 
bation and destruction, I cry out, ' Surely JYature's dice are also 
loaded.' " 

The argument is here so plain and forcible, and affords so 
little room for sophistry and cavilling, that we cannot conceive 
of a person failing to be convinced by it, though he may wish 
to show hi* ingenuity in commenting upon it, as a piece of rea- 
soning. It is true, that this mode of proof is not, strictly speak- 
ing, a demonstration. " The conclusion is not apodictical," 
says Kant ; and this is the chief fault, which he has to urge 
against the argument a posteriori. But what does such an ob- 
jection amount to ? Suppose, that, after Franklin had proved 
the presence of electricity in a thunder-cloud, by drawing the 
fluid to the earth, charging a Leyden jar with it, and causing it 
to manifest all the common electrical phenomena, aby-stander 
should still object in this wise to his doctrine and proof ; " You 
are judging of the presence of a thing only from its effects ; 
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the truth of the theory opposed to yours is still conceivable ; 
your facts and arguments do not constitute a chain of reason- 
ing, like that which supports a proposition in Euclid." The 
plain answer would be, that the affirmation is supported by 
the only evidence, of which, in the nature of things, it is sus- 
ceptible. A fact can be proved only by other facts. That 
which is not perceptible to the senses, can be made known only 
through its effects. And though the proof be not a demonstra- 
tion, to reject it would he quite as strong an indication of folly 
or insanity as to deny the truth of any theorem in geometry. 

Modern discoveries in geology afford many striking illustra- 
tions of our position, that the common argument for the be- 
ing of a God is the same in character with the reasoning that is 
constantly used in the inductive sciences. Lord Brougham 
has described these points of coincidence with so much 
force and clearness, that we borrow his language, though the 
passage is somewhat long for quotation. 

" That this branch of scientific inquiry is singularly attractive, 
all will allow. Nor will any one dispute that its cultivation de- 
mands great knowledge and skill. But this is not our chief 
purpose in referring to it. There can be as little doubt that the 
investigation, in the strictest sense of the term, forms a branch 
of physical science, and that this branch sprang legitimately 
from the grand root of the- whole, — induction ; in a word, that 
the process of reasoning employed to investigate, the kind of 
evidence used to demonstrate, its truths, is the modern analy- 
sis or induction taught by Bacon and practised by Newton. 
Now wherein, with reference to its nature and foundations, 
does it vary from the inquiries and illustrations of Natural 
Theology ? When from examining a few bones, or it may be a 
single fragment of a bone, we infer that, in the wilds where we 
found it, there lived and ranged, some thousands of years ago, 
an animal wholly different from any we ever saw, and from any 
of which any account, any tradition, written or oral, has reach- 
ed us, nay, from any that ever was seen by any person of 
whose existence we ever heard, we assuredly are led to this re- 
mote conclusion, by a strict and rigorous process of reasoning ; 
but as certainly we come through that process to the knowl- 
edge and belief of things unseen, both of us and of all men, — 
things respecting which we have not, and cannot have, a sin- 
gle particle of evidence, either by sense or by testimony. Yet 
we harbour no doubt of the fact ; we go further, and not only 
implicitly believe the existence of this creature, for which we 
are forced to invent a name, but clothe it with attributes, till, rea- 
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soning step by step, we come at so accurate a notion of its 
forms and habits, that we can represent the one, and describe 
the other, with unerring accuracy ; picturing to ourselves how 
it looked, what it fed on, and how it continued its kind. 

" Now, the question is this ; What perceivable difference is 
there between the kind of investigations we have just been con- 
sidering, and those of Natural Theology, — except, indeed, that 
the latter are far more sublime in themselves, and incompara- 
bly more interesting to us ? Where is the logical precision of 
the arrangement which would draw a broad line of demarkation 
between the two speculations, giving to the one the name and 
the rank of a science, and refusing it to the other, and affirm- 
ing that the one rested upon induction, but not the other ? 
We have, it is true, no experience directly of that Great Being's 
existence in whom we believe as our Creator ; nor have we the 
testimony of any man relating such experience of his own. 
But so, neither we, nor any witnesses in any age, have ever 
seen those works of that Being, the lost animals that once peo- 
pled the earth ; and yet the lights of inductive science have 
conducted us to a full knowledge of their nature, as well as 
a perfect belief in their existence. Without any evidence 
from our senses, or from the testimony of eyewitnesses, we be- 
lieve in the existence and qualities of those animals, because 
we infer by the induction of facts that they once lived, and 
were endowed with a certain nature. This is called a doctrine 
of inductive philosophy. Is it less a doctrine of the same phi- 
losophy, that the eye could not have been made without a 
knowledge of optics, and, as it could not make itself, and as no 
human artist, though possessed of the knowledge, has the 
skill and power to fashion it by his handy-work, that there must 
exist some being of knowledge, skill, and power superior to 
our own, and sufficient to create it?" — pp. 49 — 51. 

It would be difficult, indeed, in any of the physical 
sciences, wherein we advance from one truth to another, to 
find a transition more gradual, a step in the argument more 
plain and easy, than that by which we proceed in the argu- 
ment from design. A certain arrangement of materials, by 
which a certain effect is produced, is at once recognised by us 
as the production of intelligence, and the end is perceived to 
be an intentional one. In some instances, the intelligence and 
design are at once referred to man, the work being a human in- 
vention. In others, knowing that the machine surpasses human 
power and skill, we are compelled to refer it to a higher in- 
telligence, to an adequate and designing Cause. We say, 
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that the nature of different things could not of itself, through 
so many cooperating means, produce determinate ends, un- 
less these means had been chosen and arranged for this very 
purpose, through a preconceived plan by a directing and in- 
telligent agent. If we were shown for the first time a com- 
plex piece of machinery, a power-loom or a steam-engine, 
we should not hesitate a moment in ascribing it to human con- 
trivance. Can we deny, then, that the far more skilful 
piece of mechanism, the human hand, with all its apparatus of 
joints, tendons, arteries, and skin, is equally a product of in- 
telligence and design, simply because it is known, that the 
skill of man could not have fashioned it, and therefore we are 
obliged to ascribe the wisdom and intention to a being of a 
higher order ? The different age of the two inventions 
makes no important distinction between the cases. Suppose 
that the power-loom or steam-engine, unknown in modern 
days, had been dug out of the rocks, like the fossils of an 
elder world. Would not its discovery afford irrefragable ev- 
idence, that men, or a race of beings of skill and power 
like those of men, existed in the days when those rocks were 
formed, though no bones or other direct traces of their exis- 
tence could be found ? Yet the skeletons of Ichthyosauri 
and Megatheria have actually been cut out of the rocks, and 
their structure affords evidence of creative wisdom and fore- 
thought a hundredfold greater than what is given by the en- 
gines in question. Thus, even if the present world were a 
blank in respect to the proofs of design, if we were thrown 
back upon geological researches for all the traces of God's 
power, still the great truth of his being would be as indisputa- 
bly established by those researches, as any other doctrine in 
the whole science. It would be established by the same spe- 
cies of evidence, the same kind of reasoning, as that through 
which the Cuviers, the Bucklands, and the Lyells have shown 
what was the condition of the earth ages ago, when the 
ocean rolled over the summits of the highest mountains, and 
what is now the bottom of the sea was dry land. 

But it is objected to our argument, that, for aught we 
know, this vast machine of the universe, which is continually 
propagating and renewing itself, had no beginning, but has 
existed from all eternity in an infinite series of changes, de- 
cay, and restoration. Apply the corresponding objection to 
the whole doctrine of geology. Tell the student of that 
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science, that possibly the marine shells, found embedded in 
stone on the tops of the Alleghanies and the Alps, have been 
for ever in their present situation, and never grew beneath the 
ocean ; that the fossil skeletons are equally eternal with the 
rocks ; that there is no distinction, in respect to age, between 
organic and inorganic things ; that the branches and leaves 
of palm trees and other tropical plants, the perfect shape of 
which is now moulded in fossil coal, always existed in that coal, 
and never waved beneath a burning sun ; and that the marks 
of igneous origin and alluvial deposit in the various classes 
of rocks are all deceptive, mere freaks in the casual disposi- 
tion of brute matter, which tell no story about the antecedent 
conditions of the earth's surface. It is certainly impossible 
for the geologist to get rid of this objection by a direct answer, 
or by reasoning of the same kind. He could only say, that 
the supposition of his antagonist was certainly a possible one, 
though to feign actual belief of it would outrage all common 
sense ; that it was either proposed in the mere spirit of cavilling, 
to show the ingenuity of the disputant, or else, that the au- 
thor of it was a different being from other men, and that it 
was useless to argue with him. We doubt, whether any 
writer of reputation on this science ever condescended to 
notice this hypothesis ; certainly it would be idle to set him- 
self seriously at work to disprove it. Perhaps it would be 
well for writers on Natural Theology to imitate this reserve. 
For which is the more credible supposition ; that what ap- 
pear like fossil bones and shells never belonged to living 
animals, but formed originally part of the rock and earth, in 
which they are now found imbedded ; or that this wonderful 
framework and garniture of the heavens, this system of re- 
volving worlds, whose motions and inequalities are so won- 
derfully balanced and adjusted, all subject to one law, exert- 
ing mutual influence but never interfering, with the appendage 
of minor orbs, all working harmoniously with the great 
scheme, — that this stupendous machine, we say, was not 
contrived and set in motion, for the first time, at a definite 
period, was never designed at all, but has gone on doing its 
work from everlasting ? 

We have thus far granted to the atheist more than was 
necessary, by supposing that the two adverse hypotheses, 
which we have considered, were entirely parallel. But, in 
truth, they are not so, for the one relating to the eternity of 
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the universe, as a whole, is, if possible, still more absurd, 
than that which confounds the original and the secondary 
formations on the surface of the earth. In the former case, 
we can offer a direct refutation of the theory, while in the 
latter, as we have seen, the geologist can only refer to the 
intrinsic balance of probability against the hypothesis, which is 
so great, that a man of sound reason cannot entertain it for a 
moment. Nothing can be clearer than this, that, if the uni- 
verse has existed from all eternity, it must continue to exist 
for an eternity to come. For, by the hypothesis, there can 
be no cause ab extra of dissolution, and any inherent princi- 
ples of decay and ruin must have manifested themselves during 
an infinite series of years. If they have not done so in the 
infinite duration that is past, it is a proof that they do not 
exist, and there are none to operate in all future time. In 
technical phrase, what is infinite a parte ante, must also be 
infinite a parte post. But the absurdity of attributing an 
infinite continuance to the totality of things is at once mani- 
fest. All living things are subject to death as individuals, and 
even their propagation and lasting existence as races is wholly 
contingent and uncertain. No genus or species bears the 
marks of necessary continuance, and it is absurd to speak of 
the eternal existence, either way, of an object, the life of 
which is not insured in the nature of things. Or, to use an 
argument that is level to the comprehension of all, we may 
refer to the recent discovery of astronomers, that the whole 
solar system is pervaded by an ether, the resistance of which 
must cause eventually the destruction of that system. Of 
course, the machine, with such a disturbing cause in it, could 
not have existed through an infinite antecedent time. 

There is another hypothesis of the atheists, of which it 
may be proper to take some notice, although the absurdities, 
into which they have themselves been driven in the attempt to 
develope and apply it, constitute a sufficient refutation of the 
whole doctrine. It is, that the inherent powers of matter 
have sufficed, during the lapse of ages, to produce all the 
organized forms and existences, that now people the earth. 
Some of the French materialists have bestowed great pains 
on the exhibition and defence of this monstrous theory, — 
the more willingly because it offers wide scope for a lively 
fancy and a weak judgment ; and even Buffon has partially 
lent them the authority of his great name. It may seem 
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idle to argue seriously against the hypothesis, that all the 
higher orders of animal life, eveu man himself, have been 
successively produced and elaborated, as it were, out of rep- 
tiles, that were first spontaneously generated from the slime 
of the sea. Yet, admitting, what we are entitled to claim, 
that the world, as it now exists, had a beginning in time, those 
who deny the existence of one intelligent Creator are driven, 
perforce, by the argument a posteriori to this extravagant sup- 
position. A more complete reductio ad absurdum could 
hardly follow, even from the proof which claims exclusively 
the title of a demonstration. But if the theory in respect to 
the origin of animal life is too wild and ridiculous to merit a 
serious confutation, the explanation, that it proffers, of the 
way in which the inanimate portions of the universe were fitly 
arranged without the aid of a designing Cause, deserves a pass- 
ing remark. The force of gravity is, of course, the great 
agent through which, it is supposed, this vast machinery of 
worlds was originally put together. The various forms in 
which this force now manifests itself, — through the winds 
and tides, for instance, — often producing curious and regular 
effects, seemingly of a casual and undesigned origin, lend a 
shade of probability to the theory. That gravitation, which 
now appears only as a sustaining power, should be considered 
also as a creative one, is a violent supposition, that few will 
be inclined to entertain ; but it is not the only difficulty in the 
hypothesis. 

The work of creation cannot be explained through means 
and agents, which are in themselves a part of that creation. 
We have no right to suppose, that the power which belongs 
to a system or a machine, when already constructed and in 
action, is inherent in the parts or constituent elements of that 
system, and would manifest itself before those parts were 
fashioned or arranged. Still further, when that which is 
called a power, or a quality, is found to be nothing but a law 
of action, or the mode in which the machine works, it is con- 
tradictory and absurd to maintain, that it was the agent through 
which the action commenced. Let us grant, for a moment, 
the eternal existence of brute and inorganic matter. The 
postulate of the atheist, that gravity is an inherent quality of 
that matter, is contradictor)', if not wholly unmeaning. It is as 
if we should say, that regular action is an inherent property of 
wheels, springs, and weights, however placed, because, when 
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fashioned into a clock, these parts work regularly upon each 
other. We may assume, that impenetrability is an inherent 
quality of matter, because it is a necessary part of our con- 
ception of brute substance. But gravitation is no such neces- 
sary element. The term is nothing but a convenient gen- 
eralization of many facts. We say, that a stone falls to 
the ground, and the earth revolves round the sun, both by 
the force of gravity, only because the velocities and dis- 
tances of the two movements bear a fixed ratio to each 
other. That this similarity of action is caused by some 
occult quality common to the two bodies, a quality of which 
we have no experience, and which it is impossible to detect, 
is a wholly gratuitous supposition, even when the bodies are 
connected as parts of one system. But to carry this guess- 
work still further, to suppose that this imaginary quality in the 
parts of a machine is a property also of the inorganic sub- 
stance, from which those parts are fabricated, is to turn 
theory into burlesque. If imagination is allowed to wander 
in this manner in forming hypotheses, it is unnecessary to 
confine ourselves to such a comparatively inefficient agent as 
gravitation. We may as well suppose, that every atom of 
matter is animated by a free and intelligent spirit, and that the 
unanimity of these principles regulates the action of the en- 
gine, just as proper concert between them caused its fabri- 
cation. Such a theory would be quite as plausible, as the 
one which considers gravity as a quality inherent in matter, to 
which, indeed, it is perfectly similar in character. Neither is 
susceptible of direct proof, or of direct refutation. They 
are purely imaginary. 

Our position is, that in respect to the condition of matter 
considered entirely apart from mind, but three hypotheses are 
possible. First ; that it is dead, formless, and motionless, 
and that the slightest change in its state is inconceivable. No 
winds agitate the surface of a chaotic ocean ; no tides heave 
its waters ; no waves break upon its silent shores. Secondly; 
that it is so moulded and arranged, that a foreign force con- 
stantly applied in one or a few directions, answering to what 
we call the general laws of nature, suffices to produce a great 
variety of effects ; just as the single downward tendency of 
a weight causes a very complex movement in the interior of 
a clock, and gives origin to all the different appearances on 
its face. Thirdly ; that what are called secondary causes are 
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really no causes at all, but only mark the occasions on which 
events and changes take place, all of which are brought about 
by the direct agency of a power, that is wholly foreign to 
this world. The second and third suppositions are equally 
consistent with the doctrine of the being of a God, the only 
difference between them relating to the manner in which his 
influence is exerted. In both these theories, he is repre- 
sented not only as the creating, but the sustaining, power of 
the universe. The last of the three is certainly the most phi- 
losophical opinion, for it avoids the difficulty of attributing 
efficient causation to matter, where it can never be perceived, 
and of believing from the immediate sequence in time of two 
events, that there is a necessary connexion between them. 
But the second hypothesis is the more common one, and is 
equally favorable to the great doctrine, that the Deity is not 
only constantly present in all his works, but actuates and sus- 
tains them through his unceasing power. The succession of 
events is never stopped ; the great clock of the universe never 
runs down. To deny the existence of a God is to fall back 
upon the first hypothesis, according to which creation and 
change are alike impossible, and the actual nature and ap- 
pearance of things is an inexplicable dream. 

Human experience, arguing from a limited number of ef- 
fects, can only establish the existence of a Cause propor- 
tionate to them. The infinite power and wisdom ot the 
Deity cannot be inferred directly from the finite evidences, 
which alone are subject to our observation. But this defect 
in the argument a posteriori, though much insisted upon, is 
really of little consequence. The proof is sufficient for the 
great doctrine of his existence as an independent and primal 
cause, and with attributes beyond the power of human intel- 
lect to comprehend. The argument from the effect cannot 
stop short of the primitive cause. This point being estab- 
lished, we may safely reason from it in the inverse order of 
our former course, and thus supply the deficiency by a strict 
and unexceptionable argument a priori. That is ; the con- 
ception of the Deity and the reality of his existence, to which 
we rise from evidence afforded by his works, supply the 
required data for reasoning of the opposite character, and 
enable us to demonstrate his infinite goodness, wisdom, and 
power. Each of these attributes may be easily deduced from 
the doctrine of his independent nature, and primary, or un- 
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caused, existence. We have not room to develope the proof, 
but refer the curious reader to Clarke's treatise, the portion 
of which relating to the Attributes is unexceptionable. 

We had purposed to illustrate still further the positions, 
that the argument from design is perfectly analogous to the 
reasoning employed in all the inductive sciences, and that the 
conclusion to which it leads us cannot be rejected, without 
destroying at the same time the basis of all human knowledge. 
The illustrations which we have given are chiefly drawn from 
geology, not because they are more numerous and complete 
in that science than in any other, but because they are more 
obvious and striking, and require little collateral information 
in order to be fully understood. In astronomy, and that part 
of chemistry relating to imponderable agents, in the investi- 
gations respecting the history and condition of ancient tribes, 
and the physical history of the human race, or the science 
which is now called anthropology, matter enough might be 
found to elucidate and sustain our conclusion. But we can 
only allude to these sources, and leave to others the task of 
drawing from them additional confirmation of the truth, which 
we have endeavoured to establish. Enough has been said to 
answer our original purpose, and to vindicate the judgment of 
Paley in selecting his argument and avoiding all impertinent 
and extraneous matter. His object was merely to present in 
the smallest compass an argument, level to the comprehen- 
sion of all, and perfectly conclusive, in favor of the great truths 
of natural theology. The metaphysical subtilties, with which 
the argument had been encumbered, were avoided by him, 
not more from a natural distaste for such speculations, than 
from a conviction that they were out of his path, and had noth- 
ing to do with the point at issue. He saw clearly the nature 
of the inquiry, and the place which it held relatively to other 
exercises of the human mind. He pursued it, not as a theo- 
rist, but as a searcher after truth ; not as a logician, nor an 
anatomist, nor a historian, but with the single purpose of 
imparting toothers the full conviction, that was present to his 
own understanding. And the consequence has been what 
we noticed in the commencement of our remarks ; that, while 
metaphysicians have exposed his errors and quibbled upon 
his reasoning, and men of the highest scientific reputation, 
with all the assistance furnished by recent discoveries, have 
followed upon his track, his work as a whole has never been 
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refuted or superseded. It remains the chief text-book on the 
subject of which it treats, and thousands are indebted to it 
for a confirmation of their faith on matters of the most vital 
importance to man. 



Art. V. — History of the Netherlands. By Thomas Col- 
ley Grattan. New York : Harper, Brothers, & Co. 
1840. 

Little more than a year has passed since the establishment 
of the Boston and Liverpool line of steam packets placed 
England, as may be said, in close neighbourhood with this 
country. We now learn that Belgium, following the exam- 
ple of Great Britain, has taken the next step among the 
European powers towards facilitating an intercourse with the 
United States. We should certainly meet this movement at 
least halfway. And before the fine steam-ship the " British 
Queen," lately purchased by the Belgian government for the 
passage between Antwerp and New York, makes her next 
voyage across the Atlantic under her new owners, and proba- 
bly with a new name, we think it advisable to lay before our 
readers on this side of the ocean some information, notyet gen- 
erally diffused, relative to the country between which and us 
this gallant vessel is to form another bond. And we may fair- 
ly promise them convincing proofs of the many claims to 
regard and admiration, possessed by this new and still im- 
perfectly known kingdom, — the only state which, in all the 
European revolutions of the last half century, has effected 
its independence on a rational and solid basis. 

According to usage, we have placed at the head of this 
article the title of a work connected with the subject of which 
it treats. But, although furnishing a text on which we may 
extensively dilate, we regret that we have been led, by the 
date on its title-page, to expect much more than the vol- 
ume contains. We find, in fact, that this volume, brought 
forth by the New York publisher so lately, is but a re-issue 
of the stereotyped edition published in Philadelphia some 
years ago, being a mere reprint of the first London edition of 
the work, which appeared in 1830, bringing the history down 



